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She began with a happy sentimental song of spring and love and
gathering may-blossom, and singing and playing was back in the past,
with Victor and Steven at the farmstead on a Sunday evening, the two
men puffing contentedly at their pipes, herself the happy young wife,
and everything right with the world. The world in which she sang
and played in an ugly furnished room over a pharmacy in the town,
the blacked-out world of bombs and terror and horror, of shootings
and suspicion and uncertainty, ceased to exist. Her spirit inhabited
the world of which she sang, the world of spring and love and blossom-
ing boughs, a world that was happy because it was safe and peaceful
and hopeful.
She followed with Brahms's Wiegenlied, and when Paul arrived with
the colonel, half-way through, she did not hear them. She sat for a
tranced moment with her hands still on the keys, and it was the colonel's
"Charming! Charming!" which brought her back to reality.
Then she stood up, flushing, confused, whilst Paul made the formal
introductions.
The commandant, seen at close quarters, seemed to her much taller
and broader than when she had glimpsed him on the street, or at the
hospital, or driving past in his imposing car. Taller and broader and
greyer. He seemed to fill the room, and it was not merely his tall
figure, she thought, but his presence and his shadow. His eyes were
deep-set and blue, she noticed, blue-grey, so that you thought of steel-
helmets and battleships and armoured cars; but they had that curious
pin-point keenness in them of a falcon's eyes. There was altogether
something falcon-like about his lean face, with the aquiline nose and
tight-drawn skin, she thought.
He had elaborately good manners, but he was so stiff and correct
that it was impossible to imagine him relaxing in an armchair, leaning
back, unbuttoning the neck of his tunic, relaxing. He sat stiffly on the
edge of his chair, his feet in their high boots turned out, one a little
behind the other, as though he wore spurs. He said 'Pardon', and
'Excuse me', and 'Please', and 'Thank you so much', a great many
times, with numerous little stiff, curiously deferential bows, and every
now and then he passed an old veined hand across his grey close-
clipped moustache. Military etiquette apart, it seemed somehow
right and proper to Anna that Paul always addressed him as 'Sir*, and
that Ivor addressed him as 'Commandant'. Intimacy was unthinkable
with such a man, or even the mildest informality. ^When suddenly,
during a discussion at supper, Ivor suddenly exclaimed, "My dear
Anton r she was not merely startled but deeply shocked.
They had had a fair amount to drink. Before supper Paul had
produced a bottle of Tio Peppi.